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TAKING THE CHURCH TO THE WORKER (1) 


A new delegate came to the 25th 
annual convention of the American 
_ Federation of Labor, meeting in Pitts- 
burgh in November, 1905. In his 
pocket was a union card as a journey- 
_ man member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, to whose trade 
he had come as a two-dollar-a-week 
apprentice 20 years before. 

But now he was not there as a 
_ delegate from the machinists. He was 
representing a certain well-known 

Carpenter’s union—the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.—an ‘“‘inter- 
national,’’ as he said in his address 
to the 311 delegates, ‘‘with perhaps 
9,000 locals and over one million 
members.”’ 

The Rev. Charles Stelzle had 
been designated two years earlier as 
a ‘* ‘general missionary’ among the 
workingmen’’ by his denomination. He 
had already introduced Labor Sunday 
into the Protestant calendar with an 
observance the previous year, 1904. 
By the time of its third observance in 
1907, according to a report to his 
board, ‘‘more workingmen attended 
church than on any previous Sunday in 
the history of organized labor.’’ 
Union groups met in their halls and 
marched to church in a body, while 
many evening services were under 
union auspices, with ushers and 


Printed here is the text of the 
fourth ina series of five 13%-minute 
radio talks given by Dr. Cook over 
Ohio State University’s radio station 
WOSU, Columbus, Ohio the week be- 
fore Labor Day. The series of five is 
available on tape and may be obtained 
for re-broadcast on church or labor 
programs. The sequel to this will 
appear next month. 


By Clair M. Cook 


music furnished by the labor men in a 


‘cooperative effort joined by various 


churches of the neighborhood. Soon 
the Federal Council of Churches 
began to promote Labor Sunday 
observance, and it won a recognized 
place in the Church calendar which it 
still holds. 


A Workingman Among Workers 


At the time of his first address to 
the labor convention, Stelzle at 36 
was a rather short and stockily built 
man with only a fringe of hair sur- 
rounding early baldness. As he was 
introduced to the delegates by Pres- 
ident Gompers, he looked less like a 
clergyman than like one of their own 
leaders. Many old-line Socialists in 
the crowd were decidedly hostile to 
religion as ‘‘the opiate of the people.’’ 
A few years earlier the convention 
had refused to allow a minister to 
speak. 

A contemporary account states, 
‘Presently his intense sincerity made 
them forget that-his being at the con- 
vention was only an experiment. He 
seemed to belong there. He was a 
workingman among working people. 
Every word he said convinced them of 
this. He talked on a level with them. 
He was one of their crowd.”’ 

There was good reason for them to 
feel such kinship. The son of immi- 
grant Germans, Charles Stelzle was 
born on the lower East Side of Man- 
hattan. He grew up in poverty with a 
widowed mother and four sisters and 
left school at the age of 11 to go to 


work as a cutter in an artificial flower 


factory. At sixteen he became an 
apprentice machinist, and throughout 


-his life the engraved apprenticeship 


certificate showing completion of the 


five years spent in learning the trade, 
proudly hung over his desk, the only 
diploma he ever received except for 
an honorary doctorate in 1933. In his 
autobiography he tells of his thrill at 
becoming eligible for a public library 
card on histwelfth birthday, and there- 
after reading abook a day. He learned 
Greek from a 3rooklyn lawyer, studied 
Latin with a Jewish peddler, and 
acquired a knowledge of Hebrew from 
an extension course. S3ut when four 
seminaries refused to admit him, he 
spent ten months at Moody Bible In- 
stitute, then a determined young man 
of 24witha wife and two-year-old son, 
living in a single attic room. 

‘While the theological seminaries 
were deeply immersed in the study of 
the Amalekites, the Hittites, and the 
Jebusites,’’ he wrote later in his 
autobiography, ‘‘I had been busy get- 
ting acquainted withthe Brooklynites, 
the Chicagoites and the Buffaloites. 
I didn’t realize it at the time, but that 
was a pretty good preparation for the 
work that I wanted to do-to preach to 
workingmen.”’ 


Taking the Church to the Worker 


At that time very few workingmen 
were to be found in the nation’s Prot- 
estant churches. Many saw the 
churches, filled with well-dressed 
business and professional people, mer- 
chants and employers, as an institu- 
tion without concern for the conditions 
of labor no matter how oppressive. 
Many viewed the churches as owned 
and run by the more affluent, and as 
hostile to labor organizations, charges 
which hada good deal of truth in them. 


(Continued on p. 7) 
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New Arrangements 


A press conference and reception 
for the RLCA staff followed the 
first Washington meeting of its 
Executive Board since our move to 
the nation’s capital. About 75 
persons came in to bid us welcome, 
and the local press, Religious News 
Service, Press Associates (PAI), and 
Labor all carried stories and pictures 
to help launch us in Washington. 
Already we have had more visitors 
in the office than in a year in 
Columbus. 

Action taken by the Board in- 
cluded authorization of a new sub- 
scriptionand membership arrangement. 
The rate for Religion and Labor will 
be increased from $2 to $2.50, while 
the subscription price of Walking 
Together will go to $3 for 52 weekly 
issues. But their combined rate will 
be $5 per year, which is already the 
minimum membership rate. Thus 
there will be no change for most of 
those on our mailing list, except that 
the $5 rate will now be listed as 
that of a Subscriber-Member. Every- 
one will be invited twice annually tc 
make a contribution to the program 
budget of RLCA in addition. Those 
who respond will become Contributing 
Members. The new arrangement will 
become effective in the near future. 

The increased possibilities for di- 
rect contact and cooperation with a 
variety of other organizations with 
Washington headquarters is already 
proving the value of the move. RLCA 
looks forward in its new home to the 
satisfactions of increased service 
and, we hope, continuing ‘ growth. 
Drop in to see us when you can, 
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The following, from page proof galleys, gives a piquant taste 

of Dr. Dodge’s flavorful autobiography, Southern Rebel in Reverse, 

soon to be published by American Press. Regular retail price 
will be $3, but RLCA offers the book to its members now for $2. 

Publication date will be set soon, but orders may be placed in 

advance. This exciting book by our own unique andcolorful '‘Doc’’ 

will make wonderful Christmas presents! 


Not only has labor’s battle in the South had to be fought 
against the opposition of employers, the press, the general 
public, lawyers, judges, police and sheriffs, but even against 
a certain kind of preacher. One of these in Columbus*was the 
self-styled “Parson Jack,” pastor of the “Roberts Memorial Bap- 
tist Tabernacle,” named in “honor” of Mr. Columbus Roberts, 
a man of large wealth and one of the state’s finest citizens. Par- 
son Jack carried on such a campaign of vilification and vitupera- 
tion against the legal rights of the workers to organize that I 
wrote Mr. Roberts concerning his vicious campaign of hate 
and falsehood, saying that his actions constituted somewhat of 
a reflection upon his own good name. Mr. Roberts replied, “This 
is a matter of great embarrassment to me, and the naming of 
the tabernacle was done without my knowledge or consent.” 
That brazen action of the “Parson” was typical of the sort of 
scheming and ruthless self-promotion he constantly resorted to. 

In addition to his poisonous propaganda of anti-labor hatred, 
this peddler of prejudice published a weekly “news” sheet which 
he called “The Trumpet.” Its content was a mishmash of anti- 
labor diatribes, prejudice against the Negro, and anti-Semitism, 
bolstered with a full quota of advertising. It was printed by the 
thousands and distributed far and wide throughout Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina and Tennessee—especially wherever 
efforts were being made to organize textile workers. For a time 
it remained somewhat of a mystery where the money came 
from to spread such pernicious propaganda—until an investiga- 
tion by the National Labor Relations Board eventually dis- 
closed payments to “Parson Jack” of $1,700 on one occasion 
and $2,000 on another by none other than the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company. 

In addition to such home-grown talent on the anti-labor reli- 
gious front, one of the Columbus mills brought in as a counter- 
attraction to the union’s meetings a revivalist from the Far West 
who set up an expensive tent, spread a sawdust trail and started 
off on an evangelistic campaign to convert the underpaid sin- 
ners in the mills. In the propaganda against union organizers 
coming into Southern communities “to stir up trouble,” “out- 
sider” is a favorite term—a word consistently used against me 
and my associates, although we had come from no farther than 
Atlanta, less than a hundred miles away. But an “outsider” 
such as the imported evangelist was quite a different proposi- 
tion, one against whom that epithet was never used. 

The technique of setting up a “revivalist” during an organiz- 
ing drive was employed in so many Southern towns as to arouse — 
suspicion that “religion” had become a favorite tool to pry 
prospective unionists out of their would-be organizations. Large 
crowds, impelled by the Southern penchant for tent meetings, 
siphoned away many a worker from union meetings intent on 

-*Georgia 
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j implementing the Lord’s Prayer—“Give us this day our daily 
_ bread”—with their intriguing promise of “pie in the sky by and 
by.” Our imported evangelist in Columbus spent his first week 


in a platform performance of “Bible preaching,” shrewdly mixing 
religious platitudes and humor until he had gained the interest 
and confidence of his hearers. After that, he spent his time blast- 
ing the labor unions and their “wicked” leaders. 
_ Since the saintly brother was reported to be using my name 
rather persistently and profanely, I went to see him. I found 
him cold and haughty, with little manners and even less open- 
ness of mind for the truth about unionism. “What I want to 
do,” he said, “is to see that these workers are not given any 
ideas which would lead them to take away property that 
belongs to their employers, because the Bible says, “Thou shalt 
not covet.’ In seeking higher wages, they are asking for more 


than their share of the reasonable profits of their employers.” 

I reminded the brother that the Bible also says, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” and that by taking without sufficient pay the produce 
of the workers, the employers were robbing the millhands. But 
his objective was not the thoroughly Christian mill-owners, of 
course; he had come to Columbus, he said, to “convert these 
sinners,” the misguided covetous crowd. I told him he had his 
Gospel guns aimed at the wrong “sinners.” 

In attempting to defeat the workers’ struggle for more justice, 
this preacher and his brethren in other mill towns were unques- 
tionably guilty of outright sins of commission. Other ministers, 
by their complete silence regarding inhuman conditions pre- 
vailing right in their own communities, were guilty of sins of 
omission. Because they were so silent, I felt they must not 
know about the working conditions with which I was in daily 
contact. Consequently, I secured the names of thirty-one local 
clergymen and sent them information which my work had 
enabled me to secure. Only one replied. Such a result was, to 
say the least, discouraging and disillusioning. 

The facts included in the material sent these ministers were 
glaring. At the Eagle and Phoenix Mills, for example, women 
workers had shown me pay slips some of which read like this: 


Number of hours worked 52 
Wages per hour _ .10 
Total wages due 5.20 
Deductions 
Wages advanced 2.00 
Rent, water and lights 1.00 
On back debts 2.20 
5.20 
Cash to be received 0.00 


Nor did the paycheck tell the whole story. “I go to work at 
six-o’clock in the morning,” said one of them who was typical 
of the group, “and finish my shift in the mill at three in the 
afternoon. I go home and stretch out on the bed a few minutes, 
and then hit the railroad tracks to pick the tops off the pepper 
weeds to make soup for my children’s supper. It’s a pretty hard 


life.” It was, indeed! 


| 


Free Enterprise : 

The Ohio AFL-CIO’s News and 
Views recently cited the following 
House Armed Services Investigations 
subcommittee findings of how some 
companies have reaped huge profits 
at the expense of the nation’s defense 
effort: 

The Navy bought 10,677 bolts 
from Westinghouse Electric Corp. for 
$10.21 each. Westinghouse bought 
the bolts from a subcontractor for 
$1.95 each. So, the Navy paid 
$109,012 for parts that cost Westing- 
house $20,820. 

The Air Force purchased 44,352 
armatures from Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge of Cleveland for $35.28 
each. The Cleveland firm bought 
them from. Westinghouse for $16.69 
each, The Air Force paid $1,571,080 
for the armatures, $827,850 more than 
they cost the contractor. 

The Navy bought 131,861 metal 
keys from Westinghouse for 37 cents 
each, Westinghouse bought them 
from a subcontractor for 1.4 cents 
each. The Navy paid $48,788 for 
parts that cost the contractor $1,898. 


There is, so far as | know, no 
reliable evidence that there had 
been (i.e., prior to the 1959 labor 
law) either more or less cor- 
ruption and abuse of power among 
(1) labor leaders, (2) bank offi- 
cials, (3) corporate executives, or 
(4) government officials—local, 
state and federal. Indeed, you 
suspect that the special emphasis 
which came to be placed on labor 
union corruption reflects our habit 
of identifying criminality—or any 
other shortcoming—with the in- 
dividual involved where it occurs 
within an institution toward which 
we have, in general, a friendly 
feeling; but with the institution 
where our feeling toward that in- 
stitution is in general more critical. 
Democrats can smell an epidemic 
in a single instance of Republican 
offense which would be dismissed 
as aberrational if the offender were 
a Democrat; and this is a bi- 
partisan tendency. If the man in 
the car ahead makes a left turn 
from the righthand lane, he is a 
bad driver; but if it is a woman, 
she is a ‘‘woman driver.’’ 

—Undersecretary of Labor 


Willard Wirtz 
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fi gion-| abour Council 
of Canada 
The Toronto Building Trades Brief 


The Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Toronto and 
Vicinity, with more than 20,000 


members in 22 local unions, holds 
contracts with some 400 General 
Contractors who abide by the ‘“‘fair 
wage schedule’’ for their various 
jobs. The Council presented a brief 
to the Religion-Labour Council some 
months ago concerning policies of 
churches which are involved in 
Mon-union construction projects. 
Religion and Labor has not previously 
had opportunity to bring this cogent 
Statement to its readers—a statement 
deserving attention from churchmen 
Mot just in Toronto, or in Canada, 
but everywhere. Three hundred copies 
were distributed by the R.-L.C. 
office and supplementary efforts 
have been made to encourage fair 
building practices by churches. The 
following paragraphs are taken from 
the Brief: 

“In the matter of building 
churches and in some cases additions 
to existing churches, we find that 
the officials of the church concern 
themselves with contract price only, 
regardless of whether the conditions 
which the contractor will create on 
the job will be in direct violation of 
working conditions established in 
the community. 

“This failure of the church to 
acknowledge in the smallest way the 
working rights and wages of the 
construction workers, who are a part 
of the working masses of this country, 
strikes at the very roots of the things 
which the church normally requires 
to exist, that is the support both 
moral and financial of the working 
people. 

“This sort of thing, to our way 
of thinking, is exploitation at its 
worst and we do not think that repre- 
sentatives of religious organizations 
want to be, or should be, leaders in 
the carrying out of this kind of 
misusage of the toils of labour. 

‘*The Council representatives on 
many occasions have tried to point 
out to Church Committees, by letter 
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and discussion, the need to have 
this rectified but in most cases to no 
avail. 
approached and mostly has ignored 
our repeated calls and would not 
even afford us the courtesy of pre- 
senting our case... .”’ 

The statement continues with a 
specific example of wages paid on 
one church project, which can be 
shown thus in table form: 


Work Paid _ Scale 
Labour $1.25-1.40 $2.00 
Cement finishers Pes" 2.62 
Carpenters (some) 1.40 2.95 
Structural steel 2.05 3.05 
Bricklayers 2.60 3.20 


“‘We, as representatives of the 
Building Trades Unions, respect- 
fully request that this Assembly 
(i.e., the R.-L.C. 1961 convention) do 
everything possible to have the 
Local Fair Wage Schedule inserted 
in all Construction Contracts for 
future church work. . .”’ 


News Notes 


November 10 has been announced 
as the date for the next meeting of 
Board of Directors of the Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada. The 
Board meets on a twice-a-year sched- 
ule, and will convene at 1:30 p.m. in 
the R.-L.C. office’ at 11 Trinity 
Square, Toronto. Its last meeting 
was on February 17. 


Dr. Clair M. Cook, Program 
Director for the Religion and Labor 
Council of America and editor of 
Religion and Labor, was a visitor in 
the Toronto office on September 13. 
He was in Toronto as a guest speaker 
at the international convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees. 
Dr. Summers gave the opening day 
invocation at the convention and 
also at the banquet for delegates 
later in the week. 


In a letter to the Board, Dr. 
Summers reports: ‘‘Our Industrial 
Institute in Hamilton was a real suc- 
cess. Local _ Religion-Labour 
Councils have been started in 
Victoria, Brandon, Sault Ste. Marie 
and evidence of interest and activity 
comes from many corners. I am now 
planning a trip to the Maritimes, so I 
hope there will be encouraging results 
from the eastern parts as well.’”’ 


The minister has then been © 


Seminary Conference 


Fourteen theological seminaries 
in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky have 
been invited to participate in a 
Regional Seminary Conference on 
October 18 at the Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel in Cincinnati. They will, in 
addition to holding luncheon and 
dinner sessions, be observers at the 
triennial convention of the United 
Stone and Allied Products Workers of | 
America. Secretary-Treasurer John 
C. Lawson of that union, a former 
member of the RLCA executive board 
who is slatedto address the seminari- 
ans, is the father of a Chicago Uni- | 
versity Divinity School student. 

Other speakers scheduled for the 
student group include Dr. Abraham 
Cronbach, professor emeritus of 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institue 
of Religion in Cincinnati and a recipi- 
ent of the last RLCA Social Justice 
Award; Albert Whitehouse, Steel-— 
workers’ District 25 director, RLCA 
treasurer, and a former vice president 
of the National Council of Churches; 
Rev. Robert O’Brien, Cincinnati 
Unitarian pastor active in the local 
RLCA chartered city-wide organiza- 
tion; and William L. Kircher, AFL-CIO 
assistant regional director. Local 
members of RLCA are being invited 
to join the students for lunch or 
dinner if possible. 

Theme of the Conference has been 
announced as ‘‘Labor in Action: Has 
Religion a Responsibility?’’ In 
watching ‘‘labor in action’’ at the 
Convention, students will have an 
opportunity to hear three additional 
speakers scheduled for the day: 
Nicholas Zonarich, co-director of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department; 
Jerome M. Braun, regional director 
for the new Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports, U.S. Department of 
Labor; and Donald McDonald, Canadi- 
an Labour Congress president. Dr. 
Clair M. Cook, RLCA education 
director, will be in charge of the 


conference. 


« 


early 
rise is a sure sign that you are 
fed up with television.” 


a . 
When talking about Africa, one 
- must never forget that he is dealing 
- with something vast and varied. The 
~ continent is a land mass three times the 


size of the United States, inhabited ~ 


by more than 200 million people. 
These millions come from hundreds 
_ of different tribes, each one speaking 
in his own dialect. It makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
generalize any statements about the 
working man in Africa. What may be 
true in one place may not hold at all 
a short distance away. 
Who is the African working man? 
In Central Africa in a single city I 
met an African government ofhcial 
enjoying a salary of $5,000 a month. I 
~ met another member of the same tribe 
with equal education struggling to 
stretch $50 annual income to cover 
not only his own needs, but that of 
a family of four. 
Africa is indeed a continent of great 
- economic contrasts. 

In the course of a mission to survey 
the lot of the laborer in Africa earlier 
this year, I learned more of the con- 
trasts. I learned also that working men 
—in Africa as well as those here at 
home—have needs to which the 
Church can minister. Everywhere we 
must be more sensitive to those needs. 


New Industrial Development 

In Nigeria, with its 32 million 
people, we discover a nation well ad- 
vanced politically and more industrial- 
ized than most of its West African 
neighbors. 

The striking fact of this country 
and its growing economy is that there 
is an African understudy for every re- 
maining European in a key position. 
All such white people are operating 
under terminating contracts which 


Rev. Emerson W. Smith, a member 
of the RLCA executive board, spent 
the first three and a half months of 
1961 in Africa for the International 
Missionary Council in its Urban Africa 
Project. He is associate secretary 
in the Division of Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs of the Methodist 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


His account here is taken from the 
July-August METHODIST STOR Ye 
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- Labor-Africa’s Concern Too 


by Emerson W. Smith 


spell out the responsibility of Euro- 
peans to train Nigerians to take their 
places within specified lengths of time. 

In all the interviews I had with 
top administrators and executives of 
government departments, the Post and 
Telegraph Company, the Power 
Utility Organization, the railroad, and 
a soap manufacturer, I found this to 
be true in all departments. 

The same stage of economic develop- 
ment is to be found in Ghana. These 
two countries, I believe, are the most 
developed economically of the coun- 


It is the job of our corporate 
executives to keep their own houses 
in order. If and when they fail to 
do so, the house-cleaning job 
certainly will be put in less 
friendly hands. 

| recognize that no amount of 
law, no amount of written codes 
of ethics or pious promises will 
take the place of a rigorous and 
unshakeable integrity in the total 
conduct and in the ideals of in- 
dustrial management. 

There is one and only one way 
for business to keep its skirts 
clear; that is to insist that top 
management maintain the highest 
standards of integrity in all as- 
pects of business operation. 


—Henry Ford II 


tries I visited. 


Want to Learn Trades 


Another outstanding matter is the 
hunger of the African to learn a trade. 
Africans make excellent mechanics and 
seem to love automobiles—which, 
when highways permit, they drive at 
terrific speeds with terrific loads. 

In Nigeria there are thousands of 
independent truck and jitney bus op- 
erators who drive their automobiles 
thousands of miles each week and must 
purchase new equipment at least every 
two years. The jitney business in 
Nigeria is one of the most vigorous 
examples of private enterprise to be 
found anywhere in Africa. 

But the traffic congestion is all due 
to bicycles. The jangle of bicycle bells 
is one of the most distinctive and out 
standing memories that one has of 
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African cities. Thousands and thou- 
sands of bicycle riders are going to and 
from werk, ringing their bells to pass 
one another or to make turns. 

In discussing with young African 
workers the problem of transportation, 
I discovered that for many it becomes 
necessary to save from three to seven 
years in order to purchase a two- 
wheeler. But it is a proud day when a 
young worker is able to claim a bicycle 
as his own, especially if it is all paid 
for. 

In several countries I discovered ex- 
cellent apprentice training facilities. 
Among the best are the railroads in 
Nigeria and in Kenya, where the 
graduates of the seven-year apprentice 
course are claimed by their teachers to 
be as good as any coming out of 
British and continental European ap- 
prentice programs. After seeing some 
of their quality work, I believe that this 
is no exaggeration. 

In both the railroad shops men- 
tioned, I saw Africans completely dis- 
mantling steam engines and re-as- 
sembling and reconditioning them to 
topnotch working condition. 


Bright Spots for Social Service 


More and more the African sup- 
plants the former Asiatic or European 
in the skilled job in industry. This is 
increasingly true in the richest areas 
of Africa, namely the copper belt of 
the Katanga province of the Congo and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

It was here that I saw developed 
programs of social service which in- 
cluded a higher standard of housing 
than I discovered elsewhere. I found 
hospital and health service not only 
for the copper miner, but for his 
family as well. There are pensions and 
termination pay leave, a higher grade 
of recreational facilities, and work- 
man’s compensation regulations. 

In many countries there still is an 
acute housing shortage in the cities, 
making it difficult for a worker to 
bring his family to the place of his 
work. In the city of Nairobi there are 
government restrictions that prevent 
many of the workers living with their 
families until they have had seven 
(Continued on p. 6) 


Labor in Africa 

(Continued from p. 5) , 

years of work. In fact, at all times the 
worker in Nairobi must carry a cer- 
tificate of proof that he is employed. 


For those of us concerned in the 
problems of personal morality, it is 
interesting to note that one of the first 
industrial developments in any African 
country is a brewery. 

In several of the countries visited 
the brew manufactured is fortified with 
various grains and other protein ele- 
ments so that an imperial gallon of 
this kind of brewed liquid contains al- 
most all of the ingredients for a work- 
man’s diet. 

It is quite something to see these 
huge plastic containers of some five to 
seven quarts in quantity placed be- 
fore a copper miner at his commune 
beer hall and see him eat or drink 
nothing other than that. 

In many places in Africa it is the 
custom to have just one meal a day, 
and this comes in the evening after 
a shift of seven to eight hours of work. 

It is amazing what the African con- 
stitution can stand in terms of working 
on an empty stomach for eight hours, 
walking or riding a bicycle another 
hour back to one’s abode, and then 
cooking his meal about seven or eight 
in the evening. 

In a few industrial establishments 
visited, management is making the ef- 
fort to provide food service during the 
customary European mealbreaks, but 
it has been met with limited success. 


Conditiows Are Improving 


There is no question that working 
conditions have improved greatly in 
the past 10 years in all parts of Africa. 
This includes safety conditions and 
wage scales, as well as fringe benefits. 
Of particular importance to note is 
the fact that in almost all countries, 
management leadership is determined 
to give opportunity to its workers to 
advance in their skills while presently 
employed. Some of the plans of mine 
management in Northern Rhodesia 
were the most progressive of any I 
saw in all Africa. 

In all of the countries visited, I 
saw evidence of organized labor. Still, 
there is tremendous need for leader- 
ship training that the trade union 
movement might develop and assume 
more responsibility. Only thus can it 
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A new profession within the 
church has in recent years begun to 


take on organized dimensions. The 
National Association of Church 
Business Administrators, composed 


of laymen serving as business mana- 
gers for large local congregations, 
now numbers some 500 members from 
nn 


Diocesan Construction Must 
Be Union, Bishop Rules 


Catholic Bishop Sidney M. Metzgar 
of El Paso early in September issued 
a directive specifying that only union 
contractors will be eligible hereafter 
to bid on diocesan building projects. 

An account in Labor says, 
‘“‘Bishop Metzger made it clear he 
was initiating the policy because 
unions are striving to increase wages 
and benefits for workers and the 


area needs ‘better conditions’ to 
keep pace with its industrial 
development.’’ 

The bishop’s_ statement also 
called attention to the fact that 
labor unions have often donated 


time and work for needy projects in 
the diocese, a ‘laudable practice’’ 
of long standing not only in El Paso 
but in many other areas, and for 
other groups as well. 


make the kind of worker witness it 
must make if Africa is to have a just 
and equitable industrial system. 

With the already great strides of 
industrial development in Africa and 
with the growth of the trade union 
movement and substantial evidence of 
an enlightened management, there is 
every reason to believe that Africa 
will make exceedingly rapid strides 
economically in the coming decade. 

And there certainly should be a 
place for the right kind of Western- 
world assistance. 

This would include not only sys- 
tems in education and technical train- 
ing, but adequate capital investment to 
stimulate growth of new industry on 
reasonable and long-range terms. Also 
there should be programs to help 
Africa develop markets for the riches 
that it contains and can produce. 

In the name of our Christian con- 
victions, Africa offers us opportunity to 
co-operate, to share, and to help her 
come to maturity. 


Protestant denominations. The | 
National Association of Temple 
Administrators is composed of 150 
Reform Jewish members engaged in 
the same kind of business manage- 
ment operations. There is no com- 
parable organization in the Roman 
Catholic church, where local parish 
administration is generally conducted: 
by priests or lay brothers. 


American University and Wesley 
Theological Seminary recently an- 
nounced plans for the first systematic 
training in this new field, to be 
conducted by a Center for Church 
Business Management. A special 
curriculum will lead to a master of 
business administration. degree and 
to a  ‘‘certified church business 
manager’’ degree in the first such 
pfogram to be offered by a U. S. 
college. 

Among the present Protestant 
church administrators, 60 per cent 
of them left jobs in industry or com- 
mercial enterprises to take their 
posts and 42 per cent hold bachelor’s 
degrees. Their salaries range from 
$3,500 to $10,500 a year. Among 
Jewish congregations, the (Conserva- 
tive) National Association of Syn- 
agogue Administrators puts the base 
salary at about $8,500 with some 
instances of pay as high as $15,000 
to $20,000. 


Un-American Activities? 


The following letter—no comment 
necessary—appeared last May 4 in the 
Appendix to the C ongressional Record, 
placed there by Congressman James 
Roosevelt, who took it from a “‘letter 
to the editor’ in the Sacramento Bee: 

"Sir: I recently came upon the 
Congressional Record, which I under- 
stand is an official Government 
publication. In that publication was 
a vicious article attacking the John 
Birch Society. When a magazine can 
attack a patriotic organization like 
the John Birch Society that is carry- 
freedom of the press too far. I think 
the Congressional Record should be 
investigated and if it is found 
to be un-American it should be 
suppressed.’’ 

So far as we could learn at press 
time, no investigation has been 
undertaken to date. 
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(Continued from p. 1) 
In short, there was a great degree of 
alienation of the worker from the church. 
Near his church in St. Louis, 
Stelzle held summer tent meetings with 
weeknight attendance of a thousand or 
more workers, many of whom would 
never set foot in a regular sanctuary. 
He went out to do open air preaching, 
bringing the Church tothose who would 
not come to it, speaking from an up- 
ended barrel on a vacant lot to pipe- 
‘smoking, shirt-sleeved tenement 
dwellers—driven to the street by their 
insufferably hot rooms. With the per- 
mission of management, he went to 
Preach to warkets in their anoes at 
work life he knew himself. ‘‘I fancy 
that to many of them,’’ he wrote at the 
time, ‘‘this does not seem like preach- 
ing—as they have understood what 
preaching meant. I have never been 
listened to with greater respect.’’ He 
was able to persuade the Home Missions 
Board of the Presbyterian Church to 
give him the post which by the time of 
this 1905 address to the labor feder- 
ation had become the Department of 
Churchand Labor. Withmodest caution 
he told the delegates, ‘‘I think it is 
the only official organization of the 
kind in the world.’’ 


Changing Attitudes of Hostility 


One of Stelzle’s first projects in 
his new job was to organize system- 
atic wide-scale Sunday mass meetings 
for workers all across the country, not 
in churches but in halls and theaters. 
In Baltimore a crowd of 14,000 as- 
sembled, and in Kansas City 15,000 
met in the coliseum. He got minis- 
ters of his own and other churches to 
unite in ten-day ‘‘shop campaigns’’ 
with noon-hour meetings; in New York 
City, Newark and Rochester 250 min- 
isters held 500 meetings, and from 
half the factories came requests for 
continuing weekly shop preaching. A 
10-day campaign in Chicago was esti- 
mated to have reached 100,000 workers. 

Through the printed word, too, this 
dynamic machinist-minister exercised 
for eight years a remarkably wide- 
spread influence. 150 labor papers 
printed his weekly articles and 100 
more monthlies. He founded the in- 
stitution in New York known as Pres- 


akin the Church to 


‘associations in 150 cities, 
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byterian Labor Temple at 14th Street 
and 2nd Avenue, then the crossroads 
of Manhattan, with the ideal of serving 
the people, not building church mem- 
bership; one could belong to Labor 
Temple’s fellowship whether he were 
Presbyterian, Jew or Unitarian. By 
1913, when his work came to an end 
after tenyears of this kind of activity, 
his Home Missions Board said, ‘‘The 
changes in sentiment between Church 
and labor have practically undergone a 
revolution in the last decade. There 
is no longer the hopelessness on the 
part of the Church, nor the superficial 
attitude on the part of labor.’’ Frater- 
mal delegates were being exchanged 
between labor groups and ministers’ 
with the 
ministers sitting as regular delegates 
to the labor bodies. 

Charles Stelzle perhaps did more 
than any other one man to close the 
gap which had existed for many years 
betweenthe worker and the church. He 
knew, as many church leaders did not, 
that the gap was not due to hostility 
to religion but to identification of the 
church as a middle class institution 
with which they were unable to iden- 
tify socially or economically. The 
workers, as Stelzle suspected, were 
not atheists but were basically inclined 
to religious belief. It was the church 
as an institution which was the 
stumbling block for them. 


A Change in The Climate 


Today the situation is greatly 
changed. While 65 per cent of the 
American population are church mem- 
bers, one sampling has shown that 58 
per cent of union members are among 
them. The change reflects in large 
part the changed social and economic 
status of the worker, who now feels 
himself by and large to be a part of 
the middle class. His clothes are ad- 
equate for Sunday services, rather 
than being restricted to working gar- 
ments, affd those of his wife and 
children allow them to attend church 
in dignity. He can afford to support 
the church budget witha regular pledge, 
rather than sitting in one of the ‘‘free 
pews’’ so long condescendingly pro- 
vided at the rear or in the gallery in 
the days of pew ownership and pew 
rental. The worker never wasthorough- 
ly irreligious, but now he is willing 
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to become a church member as never 


before in the past. 
But part of the change 1s in tne 


climate of the churches, too. In 1877, 
for instance, a ten per cent wage cut 
onthe railroads east of the Mississippi 
led to riots by protesting workers. 
The lack of sympathetic understanding 
by church leaders is shown in extreme 
form by an editorial in the Congrega- 
tionalist, which warned that the strike 
leaders were ‘‘very likely’’ ‘‘fervid 
apostles of...red-handed and blazing 
license’’ who had been jiinvolved in 
the excesses of the Paris Commune— 
in other words, even then calling 
labor leadersCommunists. The savage 
editorial continued, ‘‘Bring on then 
the troops—the armed police—in over- 
whelming numbers. Bring out the Gat- 
ling guns. Let there be no’ fooling 
with blank cartridges.’ This from a 
supposedly Christian Church 
publication! 

The famous Henry Ward Beecher, 
whose large income from writings and 
lectures as well as a good salary from 
his New York pulpit made him a fairly 
wealthy man, denounced the railroad 
workers’ reaction, saying: ‘‘It is said 
that a dollar a day is not enough for a 
wife and five or six children. No, not 
if the man smokes or drinks beer. It 
is not enough if they are to live as he 
would be glad to have them live. It is 
not enough to enable them to live as 
perhaps they would have a right to 
live in prosperous times. But is not 
a dollar a day enough to buy bread 
with? Water costs nothing; and a man 
who cannot live on bread is not fit to 
live.” 

Indeed, there were in the last 
century many clerics who held that 


poverty is divinely ordained, citing 
the verse, ‘‘The poor ye have always 
with you,’’ and pointing out that it 


would be impossible to exercise the 
virtues of charity if there were no 
poor for its objects. As to trade 
unions, the lack of sympathetic under- 
standing and the linking of the labor 
movement to revolutionary doctrine 
led to such opinions as this in the 
Methodist Christian Advocate in 1878: 
**The Trades’ Unions are despotic and 
revolutionary in tendency....The worst 
doctrines of Communism are involved 
in these unions... Legislate Trades’ 
Unions out of existence, making it a 
crime to starve a poor man, or rob a 
rich one.’’ 


(Continued on p. 8) 


Church and Worker 
(Continued from p. 7) 

_ It is inconceivable that such vio- 
lent basic antipathy to labor unions 
should be expressed today by respon- 
sible church leaders. Contrast with 
these views the words of a statement 
adopted by the National Council of 
Churches in December, 1959: ‘‘We 
believe that collective bargaining can 
‘be and has proved to be a social in- 
strument of great worth in preserving 
vital freedoms in our economy.’’ The 
same premise has been accepted in 
the official statements of most of the 
major denominations. The Social 
Creed of the Methodist Church, af- 
firmed at the 1960 General Conference, 
says: ‘‘We stand for the right of 
employes and employers alike to 
organize for collective bargaining; 
protection of both in the exercise of 
their right; the obligation of both to 
work for the public good.’’ The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Southern 
Baptist, American Lutheran, and nu- 
merous others have also made formal 
pronouncements supporting union or- 
ganization rights and the practice of 
collective bargaining. 

Recognition of the importance of 
worker organization, and of the fact 
that thorny problems of ethical action 
deserving of the church’s attention 
are involved, has led to the develop- 
ment within denominations and the 
National Council of a number of 
specialized agencies and individuals 
who serve as liaison and interpreters 
for the church at large in the complex- 
ities of industrial relations. As in so 
many areas, the technicalities of de- 
velopments in industrial relations have 
multiplied until the average onlooker 
is bewildered and unable to sort out 
myths from realities. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, there is an obligation upon 
the church to stand for justice and 
equity, and in order to do so it must 
be able to discern and weigh the ele- 
ments of labor-management conflict 
with penetrating understanding. 

What efforts are the churches 
making to fill this function? Are they 
serving as judicious critics of both 
labor and management, or are they still 
partisan, perhaps now prejudiced for 
instead of against labor? These ques- 
tions we will examine inour next issue, 
taking a look at the work of Protes- 
tant groups as they seek to project 
Christian ethical influence into indus- 
trial relations. 
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D. L. Munby, GOD AND THE RICH 


SOCIETY. Oxford University 
Press, 1961. 209 pp. $5.50. 
This book by D. L. Munby, 


Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, 
moves like a strong breeze across 
the Affluent Society (in particular 
Britain and the United States), 
challenging as it moves along many 
of our pious cliches—‘‘technological 
society,’’ ‘‘dehumanization,’’ and so 
on—until finally some of our mistaken 
judgments are seen for what they are 
and we approach the matter of health- 
ful living in this kind of society 
with new perspective. 

His reason for writing the book is 
clear and precise: ‘‘The purpose of 
this book is to see what light can be 
shed on our economic arrangements 
in the mid-twentieth-century from 
Christian resources by the judgment 
of one Christian.’’ He gets at this 
purpose by asking four questions: 
‘“‘What is happening in the twentieth 
century? What are the trends and 
what positive achievements can we 
see In them from a Christian perspec- 
tive? What is God doing in the 
economic order of the middle of the 
twentieth century? and, What then 
shall we do?’’ 

He proceeds to plow these four 
questions into such topics as: God 
in the Economic Order; God and 
Progress; God and Wealth; Fair 
Shares?; Sharing the World’s Wealth; 
Conflict and Co-operation; Can We 
Control the Economic System? and 
The Christian Impact. 

At least three things emerge from 
this book that should be of importance 
to an individual who must live in the 
Rich Society (rich in that our wealth 
is fundamentally an enlargement of 
the choices we can make, even 
though these choices are often dis- 
torted by the purveyors of the goods 
which themselves enrich our choices). 
These are (1) his analysis of present 
trends; (2) his insights into a creative 
role for the individual; and (3) his 
suggestions to the church. 

His analysis of present trends 
indicates that we live in a world of 
change, rapid change, which. will 
continue for as far ahead as we see; 
much will depend on the development 
of business enterprise; modern civili- 
zation draws men together in unity 
and equality. It levels down as well 
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find health and purpose for himself 


as up; the social revolution that is 
taking place in the world as a whole 
is the dominant factor of our time. 

Munby suggests that the proper 
role for the individual will have to be 
performed in all the intermediate 
groups and organizations to whick 
people belong, and in which they 
find varied social satisfactions as 
persons. Not only can the individual 


in these organizations, he can also 
affect a change in his social environ- 
ment through participation. 

His word to the church, if taken 
seriously, would cause some shifting 
of ecclesiastical purpose. Such a 
shift, however, might put the church 
in better position to answer one of 
the questions it has been asking, 
Can a rich society be saved? He 
says, ‘‘If I were asked what were the 
major issues on which I should like to 
see the churches concentrating their 
thoughts and efforts (in the field I 
have been discussing), I would 
answer that it was the question of the 
use and abuse of our rich expanding 
economy, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the problems of the 
poverty of the mass of mankind.”’ 

Much that is contained within 
these pages will be painful reading 
for churchmen, the so-called middle 
class, and workers. Denunciation of 
the incoherence and instability in 
moder society, and the expectation 
that such a complex world will show 
forth the simple harmony of small 
Static societies, do mot go deep 
enough. In fact they are particularily 
harmful, because they distract atten- 
tion from the real issues. Painful 
reading? Perhaps. If, however, it 
will cause us to do some hard think- 
ing, so much the better for us. 

pai ae Watson 


ThE Old. fmer 


“It used to be that a fool 
and his money were soon 
parted, but now it happens to 
everyone.” 


